including the military, the Ministry of Atomic Energy (MINATOM), and the relevant regulatory agencies—can carry out the responsibilities assigned to them on the schedule envisioned, while preventing leakage of nuclear weapons, materials, and technologies to potential proliferators. This challenge must be met amidst a crisis-prone political transformation and deep economic trauma. The tasks must be accomplished by complex institutions accustomed to operating under a central authority that has been fundamentally weakened, and with central missions and guidelines defined by a Cold War confrontation that has now vanished. In effect, Russia, like the United States, must now run its nuclear weapons complex in reverse—dismantling thousands of nuclear weapons each year rather than assembling them; disposing of plutonium and HEU rather than producing more; and fostering transparency and trust, rather than maintaining strict secrecy. This fundamental change of mission must be carried out in both countries by institutions operating with obsolete and contaminated facilities and declining budgets, while grappling with new demands for transparency and public accountability, and suffering from a lack of public credibility and acceptance.
The current crisis in the former Soviet Union creates a variety of risks with respect to the management and disposition of nuclear weapons and fissile materials. This report categorizes these as dangers of:
•   "breakup," meaning the emergence of multiple nuclear-armed states where previously there was only one;
•   "breakdown," meaning erosion of government control over nuclear weapons and materials within a particular state; and
•   "breakout," meaning repudiation of arms reduction agreements and pledges, and reconstruction of a larger nuclear arsenal.
Ideas for reducing these risks related to management of nuclear weapons and fissile materials are discussed in Chapters 4 and 5.
The Risks of Breakup
If more than one nuclear state emerges from the demise of the Soviet Union, it would almost certainly prevent implementation of START I and II, unraveling the arms reduction regime they represent. It could also deal a devastating blow to global nonproliferation efforts and put the results of the 1995 conference to extend the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) in doubt. Over the long term, nearby countries might reconsider their nonnuclear commitments. If North Korea took the nuclear road at the same time, the entire non-proliferation regime could be called into question.
Ukraine, Belarus, Kazakhstan, and Russia are the only states on whose territory nuclear weapons of the former Soviet Union are still deployed. In theched and sea-launched tactical weapons to the United States. Russia has also apparently succeeded in withdrawing the former Soviet tuctioal warheads to its territory on schedule: On May 6,1992, the Russian government officially announced that all tactical nuclear weapons had been removed to Russia from Ukraine, the last non-Russian state in which they •were deployed, and on February 3,1993, the Russian Ministry of Defense reported that all former Soviet tactical nuclear weapons from ships and submarines had been withdrawn to Russia. Despite many rumors of "loose ruilcesr there appears to be no serious basis for questioning these Russian announcements.
